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BY REY. A. P. MARTIN, D. D. 
a 

ee! seen, ‘was ‘the goal at. 
which Platarch aimed i in his: laborious investi- 

gation of ‘the Egyptian mysteries.’ ‘The ven- 
-ération in which was held, as in some 
be ‘the fatherland of Grecian culture—its 
igh ‘antiquity, and above all the curren 
ich the re igions ‘of Egypt had obtained in 
the Roman Enipire, were circumstances con- 
spiring to research, ive im- 
portance to octrines su ported y tian | 
Bat Plutar was not ta | 
peat doctrine’ on thé pole'authority of the 


in countries far temote from fhe 
of the Nile; and boldly, asserts that dualism is 


(= ne dnee the most ancient and the most widely 


minated of ‘all créeds. 
aavertion hé endeavors to maké good by 


“oo ie analogies in'the religions philoso hy of 
nations. "He first’ appeal 
"Zoronster, Says, ‘calle the 
Oromaeden, andthe ong Ahrimoni- 
“The former is’ bolized by Ai the 


yet a’time ‘is. loo when 
be’ overcd ‘4nd all man- 
happiness, together 


in harmony. 


| ing the as deities, 
them into three 
‘andhindifferent.: 

fief ise re- 
ferred:to the domain of Olys ee 


AY 


| 


| their slumbering: 


“At that as the phallos of Osiris wat wor 


traces the dualistic idea in its various manifest- 


existence there }might. have been presumed, 


indapendans of demonstration. With the ad- 


e of a more extended view of ‘the 
cout history, and a wider : 
human "beliegs, we are able to add considerably 
to his catalogue of evidences, and to show 
that in a vague sense he is not far wrong in 
for a certain kind of 

ualism; though we shall not admit so readi- 


d ly the other Cc aim which he makes on its be- 


half—that of primogeniture among, the relig- 
ious tenets of the human race. 

We recognize it in the worship. of Baal ond 
Astarte among the nations adjacent..to. Pales- 
tine. We discover it among wild super- 
stitions of Northern Enrope, and may-trace it 
even in the crude theology of the al 
Americans., It,is tore: interektin g, however, 
to note the form it takes among:those great 
nations of Southern.and Eastern, Asia which 
stand forth as living monuments of} antiquity 
—the solesurvivors of an extinct-world. 
In theory the Hitdoos acknowledge tria 
but practigally they divide their devotions 
tween two antagonistic deities. _ Forgettin 
rahma, whose work: 
ation is finished, and who no longer in 
with the course of Nature, they. are only: anx- 
| ious to engage the protection of Vishn 
Preserver, or the wrath of ‘sive, 
the Destroyer. Nori it unworthy of: remark, 


Egypt, so the lingam of Siva reverénced 
in India’: as the symbol of rep roduetive ener: 
gy, which only finds scope for ita ta 
 eonsequetice of decay-ang death. 

In China @tialism: appedts under a 
| form. There’ are not hére two deities compet: 
ing for the poplar favor; ‘but we ‘find here 


“Itis s unnecessary to > fallow. our anthor, as 


ations in the countries referred to; indeed its 


uaintance with 


» ft 


‘ 
< 
. 
tas 
| 
| 
| 
he 
gas 
: 
d 
\- 
aie” 
4: 
i 
| 
] 
| 
menus & 
: 
he 
will no longer stand need ‘a 
no Ic cast Ow 
> + 
2 
; 
‘ 
ie 
‘ 
ated ‘as ‘of Mars 8,.| daimén. They. have, t, other 


| 


‘Tise, however, f from, the of vulgar su- 


. ‘tive'a ‘sexual idea is attached to each, while 


The ‘characters’ 


‘ing: ‘over’ the realm of darkness. Light was 


tion assigned to light 


at in amichaotic state. . This chaos evolved the 


of; alternations, and the Yin and the Yang to- 


le idea, 
the: Yin and Yang have been:g meta- 


which tk tic files manifests itself. in dif- | 
ferent countries wold, we believe; tend to elu- 
in the — his- 


ani the aliment, af the grossest 
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egion of philosgphir 
becomé divested 
of their personality and fade into mere forces 


perstition 


—manifestations of the Yin iene and the Yang po 


Ih ‘thease Yast ‘terms we have the true’ 


Chinese ‘dualism. - As they are-used 
tovexpress: the’ distinctions of sex,: they are 
often called the male and female principles ; | 
and.it.is undeniable that in the mind of a na- 


‘the two ‘together are looked upon as contain- 
“the seminal’ clements ‘of the universe. 

vidence, however, is not wanting to show 
-thait this ‘conception had no place‘in' the minds 
.of ‘those who originated the Chinese language. 
speak for: themselves, and fur- 
perfect mirror of the original 
respectively, -“the luminous” 


nish ‘us with a 
ideasignifyin 


‘and “the dark.” In this sense they are applied | al. 


‘to the sun: and moon, the latter being ¢alled 
‘Tati Yin—not as dark j in itself, but as 


Teco das ‘an active agent in the: 
tion ‘of physical changes; and darkness, not | 
‘Jess important to the well-bein g of the material 
world, was not discovered 'to:be'a mere ne 


tion, but elevated : to the. dignity of a codrdi- | 
3 -_ rinciple. ‘The two together are made the | 


ion of ‘a cosmogony, which in the func- 
rs some analogy to | 
‘our Scripture account of the order of creation; 
and the resemblance’ is ‘still farther increased 
‘by a faint conception of | anterior ‘to 
‘Yang, and even prior to chaos. ‘The common 
‘statement! given in Chinese: histories may be 
freely: rendered in the following form:—* The } 


or infinite produced the finite 
or definite kk om the elements. of nature as 


principle: of Yang, or light. The Yang pro- 
£ nced: Yi ins 1. followed in the way | 


nproduced all things from the alternations 
of: day: oad. night, and the succession of the |b 
éeasons.”’, Commencing with this si 


morphosed into mysterious the 
ation-of cand: inces- 


p! 


) rep- | mind, longing for’ something like an. rl ed 
tion of the mysteries of nature, 


| ext 
ases. under |' 


in ignorance, is modified by ev every y stag ein the 
rogress and expires when the 
fetisch sivas place to a personification of the 
wets of natare, and this poetic pantheon is. 
ih turn supe rseded by the higher idea of unity 
‘in nature, y monotheism!“ 
~Fhis theory has the merit of verisimilitude. 
It ‘indi¢ates what'mightbe the ‘process if man 
were left to make his own religion; but it has 
the misfortune to be.at variance with facts. A 
wide survey of the history of civilizéd nations 
‘(and the history of others is beyond reach) 
shows that ‘the actual process undergone by 
the human mind.in: its religious development 
is precisely opposite to that which this theo 
supposes ;—in a word, that man was not le 
to construct, his own creed, but that his blun- 
dering logic has always Deen. active in its at- 


tempts to corrupt and obsoare.a divine origin- 


ligious systems of ancient at 

resents many a problem @ cult of solution. 

or their m ythologies and religious rites 

are 80. ining as. to admit, the hy- 

pothesis of an independent origin; but the sim- 
plicth of their 


the t 


The Ofphic hymns. of 
‘the popular divin the Pantheos, 


‘the. universal . The odes compiled by 
Confucius. testify the..early. wor 
Shangte, the Supreme. Ruler. 


speak of “one unknown true, Being, dierte- 


ent, all-powerful, the Creator, Preserver,apd_ 
Danitover of the universe;” And in. Egypt, | 
as late as the time of Plutarch, there were.still 
vestiges monotheistic. worship... The 
other Egyptians,” he gays, ‘all made 
at. the tombs of e but the in- 
habitats of the Thebaid stoed alone in making 
no such, offerings, not: as.a god aby- 
thing. that. can, wledging no god 
but one whom, call. Kneph, ‘who had no 
birth, and.can haye.no death,”. Abraham in 
his wanderings fonnd the God of ;his fathers 
known. and honored in Salem, in Gerar, and in 
Memphis; while at.a later day, Jethrosin Midi- 
an and Balaam in Mes carga were witnesses 
that knowledge ..o we not yet 
in thoge.countries....., 
The first step in the corruption. of this ‘great 
traditional trath wgsiprobably the substitution 
of two, codrdinate. instead, of the 
inal Onz. ‘These’ were not.always conceived 
from the, same} of views! but: the human 


SALLE 4 


Yon two leading forces or principle jen and 


connexion gubgistin between the re- 
distant countries 


lest, beliefs. exhibits an 
mistak able. suggestive ‘com-— 


is. eof, beir i jon. 
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review, there seems;to. 


idea, the Ghinese of 


of. deities. connect, themselves with the 
characters Set in 


‘thent as the foundation of a erude ‘theory of| 
the universe. 


The Persian? struck the: existence of} 
moral disorder, e 
Oromasdes and 


hrimonius. “'The “Hindoos, 
impressed by 


the. vicissitudes of our ‘mortal | 


stite, personified their ideas in 4 Preserver, and | 


a Destroyer. And the Chinese, attracted by 


the most striking’ of “all phystcal phenomena, | _ 
‘pitched on light add darkness as the basis of > ams 
physical theory, 


Among all the systems, that in 


e no family tie or well 
established relationship: In fact, the analogies 


subsistin between them to reduce them- 
e 


selves to the two ideas of duality and antithe- 
sis., A closer counexion at first view seems to 
exist between: the Chinese and Persian sys- 
tems; but thee: points of resemblance are 
cidental, and their differences essential. They. 


agree. in taking light,and peach ess for symbols; 


mbols ofa "the 
agents, . 

former regards them as persons; the latter 
never ascribes to them any attribute of per- 


but the Persian makes them g 


sonal. existence, but assigns them different | 


values under different circumstances as. the 
andy of an unsolvable problem—making them 
at, one mere. of. distinction, t at an- 
other, the of the sexual. system, ind 


again, the active ‘passive agencies; that 
vade all nature... 


We are safe in concluding that these 
systems sprang up. independently in each na- 


i tion, as the fruit of their earliest. efforts in the 


of speculative thought. But how ttle: 
ulative thought; was able to accom- 

the religious enlightenment. of man- 

nd we have melancholy evidence in the fact 
that each of these dual systems At. very early 

period. began to put.forth the many branches’ 
of. the. olytheiste upas; . In Persia, Plutarch 

says, nek of the principal. deities gave birth to 

half a dozen gods, who took part.in their con- 
flict. In Egypt and India, a numerors family 


China, the tworelasses “of 


Shin and, Kwet.take their. rise from: the, 
and: Yang.... Thus superstition takes. up: phil-. 
osophic idea, and perverts it, to; her, ownypur- 


an osophy, without, ght 
On; high, is unable to oppose any, barrier 
beyond, the erection. of,.an..altar, to the “un- 
known. God” 
fal as which; Plutarch gives. us 
from, atem of. call, th 
was,.or 8 


at -is,; or 
ay 

ever, withdra 


‘a ubted th sibili the: 


T never 


lained it by. the “conflict of | 


inscribed with some such mour! 


SIONS IN THE RURAL Dis 
TRICTS OF CHINA. nig 


PORTIONS. OF A PAPER READ. BEFORE A 
ING. OF MISSIONARIES AT. NORTH 
[Concluded from last month.) 
| condition of the. country; of the» 6 


ppression: 
and corruption of the local. 


governments, of 


the prevalent disregard. of law’ and: the 
frequent imposition of unjust taxation, of the 


poverty and helplessness of the ‘people; their 
disposition to resist the claims made upon them, 


and of their, impression that/doreigners are 


both willing. 


having ‘besides pointed. out: several circum- 
stances calculated to induce them regard 


and able to ‘he 


Christianity with favor and ap- 
of thar 


The | parently; i in its progress—viz., the decay 
olden faith,their close: tribal-association, theit 


expectation of wordly. good in:some form as 


the result of conversion, and above all, the 

way in which Rag ns has trained ‘many to 

regard the gospel: 1 may be permitted ‘to. en- 

quire how all these: thing shoukd’ affect -our 


that we should en as fully, und accurately 
| as possible into the origin’ of every nominalt 
religious movement. The sudden and rapi 
growth of Christian communities in heathen 
lands often excites a strange astonishment, even 


fluence of the Spirit of God should’ have pre- 
pared them for the most glorious manifes i. 
tions of his power. ‘Differences of opini On, 
arisin ng in part from. differences in mental” hab- 
it, an 

feeling. ie apt to show themselves, ~ 
eager y expectin ahd earnestly plea 
of the divine presence, 


‘answers to prayer. Others, prsetily, no’ legs 
devout, but sobered and saddened b ep i, 


if these fair blossoms of pHng | into 
the golden fruit of autunin. J oth fee 


ht mand yet both need to be car 

AT we have an htest-—sigt 
the ‘presence of the } 
of interest. on 
est, ori Aint 
‘times ho sym 


» 


| rece. WORK OF PROTESTANT 


_Havine thus reminded you of the: vinectiled 


Ip them; -and- 


First: Tt is of the. importanée: | 


among those whose faith in the. overraling ij- 


in part from various shades. of. réli 
for 


faintest indications of awakening life as ore 


disappointment, rather incline and see 


‘fully wrath 
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om any. large participation in 18 gracious 
‘Let us never forget the words of Jesus 
—‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 


tell whence it ‘cometh, and whither it: ‘goeth: 


so is’évery one that is born of the Spirit.°— 


| in the promises of God, we confidentl 


t the triumph of the truth, and can W 
ford to leave’ doubt ‘atid bitter c cynicism to 
those who:do not believe that He has spoken. 
Ttis an old cry—one. which should ere this have 
been worn out-—the assertion that missions are 
arid must be a failure. If facts will not silence 


it}' why, need -we reason with it? Are suc-| 
cesses already achieved to go for nothing? 


We, at any rate, interpreting the promises in 
the light. of history, confidently expect the 
‘conversion of this vast empire to Christ. 
Nay, altogether apart from prophecy, there are 

Iany reasons which might warrant us in an 
sspusng that the gospel will have a more rap- 


land. In fewer years than. many among us, 


even in our most hopeful moods, imagine, the 


‘millions around us will probably have flung 


away forever even their countless superstitions, 
and. be found gathering with ringing hallelu- 
sm around the glorious banner of the cross. 
.But.all the more, if we would see that long. | té 
ed-for day speedily dawn, must we be careful 


‘not. to mistake the fitful flashes, which shoot | 


rning. And in preparin; for its advent, we 
tg do well to remember that in accomplish- | 
g His pt of mercy. ‘Goa. ordinaril 


es accor ing to a given lan. Prior to 
power 


those , 


lorious of spiritual 
which 


ve from, time to time gladdened the | th 


hearts and strengthened the faith of the church, | 
here have always been other forces in opera- 
- In few cases will it be found that a waye 


rng or converting grace reaches él- 


eparatory work being first. accomplished.— 


Brees it seems to me that it is one of our first du- 


‘ties to learn, in every case if possible, what that | 
work has Bean, 


Ow an interest in 
truth has been awakened, what extraneous |- 
influehoes are present, and how far impure and 
‘worldly motives have led men to seek lpi 
‘tion ‘into the church. _ 


course, because im 


icipation in shard 
the other hand, 
ving been aw: 


priv-| 
that “sincere 
iti is of no mo- 
$ Origin be more or 
Surely, on the one hand, 
vith ving 


the 


by yielding to an unbelievin g spirit, hin- | 


in ita almigh 


course of conquest here than in any other | 


| Be it ours to use it too, ie thus to bé co-work- 


dual or a district, without some 


ospel. which ist the essential prerequisite to 
Christian brotherhood; and on 


fall knowledge .of . facta. may enable us to “4 


adapt our efforts ag to bring about this great 
result. Moreover, an anxious enquiry into the 


means by which the work is accomplished is 
consistent wi 


of Him who controls those means. 


the most reverent recognition 


The child who only knows that the solar 


ays which warm him are given by God, and 


the philosopher who can tell you how. they 


| come in Sea and even analyse the sun 


itself, and y 


ally with the child-believes 
aker, have practically ar- 
rived at the sans result; only the piety of the 

ilosopher, a8 it is more intelligent, so is it 
~Y to be more firmly based than that of the 
child. Even thus is it when we would seek to 


| understand the wondrous workitigs of the Di- 


vine hand in 
who ‘look onl 
been aw. 
‘churches have been formed. Such 
such: ho signs of spiritual life exist, 
and such and such incidents have diversified 


spiritual things. There are some 


the progress of the work. Would it not be 


wiser to try to find out the connéction of all 
these things, to trace them aa fat as may be to 


their origm, and so 'to see how is work. 


ing, in the hope’ that we miny learh iow better 

to fall in with’his great plan, ‘and avoid tis- 
takes which might mar it?’ We shall often find 
‘the human and the Divine strangely mingled, 


the human always full of ‘dnd 


but the .gracious 8 
‘and gradually 


irit 
assimilatin the Divine. — 


ers with Him who often leads His children by 

. way which they know not, to Joys of whieh 
have never dreamed. 

who may be called’ td la r in the interior, 

and especially in rural be over 


guing. ' The comparative sitipticity ‘of ‘the peo- 


le, the hearty hospitalit is in ‘eve 
a a characteristic of 


‘exciting interest attachiiig to the first arrival 
of foreignérs amongst'them, and es 
rs'able to their lanipudge, und 

kindly fecling towards thém ; 
ty to hear the dd ne Which 
has ay thein;—these; sombined 
| with the circumstances above alli ‘to, ‘are 


2| quite enough to create’ an interest—real 


valuable of its kindwithout an 
g of the Spirit of God, ‘Oh hot 

get that great results are’ 
without propértionate Ke 
must 


spiritual world, as in the natural; ‘soéwitl 
come before ‘Tespitig. ‘Tt “he that 
and weepe 


doubticaa 


at results. certain district 
sened. Large numbers have been 


try districts; the 
specially of 


| 
| 
a 
H 
a § 
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-- for a growing church, or indeed for a church 
at all, only as the result of hard work. It is: 


we 
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bringing his sheaves with hint.” We can look 


rhaps true, as we have sometimes supposed 
it might be, that the same toil put forth in the 


rural districts would produce speedier results 


than in the towns, The experiences of Rom- 


‘ish missions seem to suggest this. The recent 


experiences of some of our own statiOns seem 


|, to suggest it. Whether we ought not then at 


once to at least modify our plan of working; 


deserying most 


whether the time has not come for our going 
forth—as some of our brethren have already 
done—into the interior; how far-it is wise still 
to concentrate our strength upon the great 
centres of population ;-rall these are questions 

1est consideration. 


If we take up country work to any great ex- 


tent, other questions quite as important will 


press upon us,. How far-are we justified, or 


are we justified at all, in bringing other influ- 


ences to bear upon the people than the simple 
preaching of the cross? Medical: missions all 


admit to be a legitimate aid. But how far is 


the system of free schools to be carried? Is it 


wise to give money help to any extent? Ought 


we not from the first to throw a good deal upon | 
~ the natives themselves? It is more than worth | 


our while—it is our bounden duty—to try every 


‘cation of great results at hand may be the out- 


for no kind of worldl 
Un 


possible plan for the extension of the Redeem- 


er’s kingdom, But let us not be surprised if 
suceess comes more slowly in many places than 
at first seemed likely. Possibly the first indi- 


break of an unexpectedly bitter opposition.— 
The deadly antagonism of the human heart to 
God and holiness is the great obstacle after all, 


| everywhere, and we must expect to meet it. 


Lastly: It is of the utmost importance that, 
a8 missionaries, we should in our intercourse 
with the people steer clear of all secular com- 

lications. It is probably one of the most press- 
ing duties immediately devolving upon us, to 
rivet the conviction upon the native mind that 
our objects are purely and solely spiritual, that 
we neither have nor wish for secular power, 
that we can in no. way interfere with their 
wordly concernments, and that they can hope 


connexion with us. iversally acknowledged 
as this duty is, it is far from being an easy one. 
The temptation is often strong to violate the 
great principle of non-interference’ with the 
civil magistrate. We are mdignant at oppres- 
sion—our blood boils at injustice. The people 
are prepared to confide in us, to urge us to the 


exercise of authority, and some of them to use 


us for their own ends. The difficulty of acting 


rightly is increased by the course taken by the 
‘Romish Church, and by the fact that the offi- 


- Cials seem im many cases to expec D | 
‘asimilar course. But it is only by keeping to: 


tus to follow 


| 


advantage from their | 


moil and. myriad 


‘days. Alas, necessity has compell 


magistrate to mo his, or secure the protec- 
tion we need. The position and authority 
claimed by the priests is what we neither can 


nor ought to - Let us carefully avoid 


spiritnal arms we wield are omnipotent. And 
let us not merely ourselves avoid so fruitful: a 
source of evil, but let us keep a firm hand upon 


our native helpers and others. The love of 


power is so natural to the human heart that 
this task will need all our wisdom and patience. 
But He who said, “My king 
world,” will be with us, amid all the tur- 
sorrows of this empire, we 
shall yet see rising in fairer and yet fairer pro- 
portions that spiritual kingdom, whose only 
Sovereign is the God of everlasting love, and 


whose capital is the glorious Jerusalem 6 iia 


TiznTs1n, July, 1867. 


(For The Missionary Recorder.) 


ON PRAYING FOR RAIN. 


_ BY J. DUDGEON, M. D. 


Tne North of China has this year experi- 
enced a great drought. There has been very 


‘little rain during the months of May, June, 


and July. Copious rain has fallen in the be- 
inning of August, ‘but too late to save or 


ring to perfection what has been sown or 
lanted. ant of work and great destitution 


been the result of this. The country peo- 


ple in Chili, Shansi, and part of Shantung, are 


ordering on starvation. They havesold-their 


beasts’ of burden, implements of agriculture, 


household articles, etc. If the agriculturalists 
are driven to such extremities in the middle of 
‘summer, with the scarcity and price of provi- 


sions becoming daily greater, what may be an- 


ticipated before another harvest season comes 
round? The foreignersin this neighbourhoed 


have already commenced to render a helping — 


hand, by providing work for the women,—serv- 
ing, thread manufacture, etc..—distributing 
cash and buckwheat to all comers, and by 
making arrangements for a large supply of 
rice from the’ South. Buckwheat, it is said, 
if planted in the beginning of August after 
abundant rains, may produce a sop in sixty 

ed many of 
the famishing to apply the grain thus distribu- 
ted to meet their present exigencies. The Chi- 


nese here, as a class, are improvident. Such a 


drought would mot at other times have been 
‘go felt. . One barren year, 


eng, is sufficient now. to 


our own domain that we can fairly require the 


any approach to it. We do not need it. The 


m is not of this 
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“ment, diequiet,. 


‘much to ‘produce this: ‘univer- 


pall 
bi ‘Var ous expedients have. been: 
the people; the mandarins and'the.Emperor to 


have been!’ employed ‘from time: immemorial ; 


‘sired.end, is always. 

naman’s conduct.’ ‘The: Emperor on all occa- 
sions 3s most exemplary 
-udestral rites. Heshas ‘been most unremitting 


_mer years hav 


all own spring: 
Peking.: The ministér instructed with the | 


the: one ‘most: acquainted, with 
foreign | | 


‘the Emperor,: the ‘causes of the| 
» drought, and h 

correct: Th: of: affhirs, | 
to listen to. foreign 
college, nominally: established; hds had its share. 
of obloquy thrown’ upon: it'of preventing the) 
‘of heaven‘ descending upon ‘the: thirsty 


most probably those’ gentlemen: who. bite 
‘Been rusticating there, 'and basking their bar- 
barian bodies in the sacted waters of the Black | 
course ‘must ba: found, none j is 
the] 


- 


“hehe ra 


the 


foster 
the: North there. has: been dn unusual scar- 
city of rain'for severa} yeats pasts Poverty: 18 


-yampant: everywhere. : ‘The opitmy:'pipe ‘has 


“influence Heaven:to.send:rain. . Similar-means- 


and that his ancestdérs:used these means,. how- 
ever puerile and contemptible to attain the de- 
sufficient reason for a Chi- 


devotion: to: an- 


in ‘hi 


ers: this Summer. : His! mandarins, 
the priests ‘of religion, ‘the: nobles ‘and people 
. generally have-gladly:jomed in the same serv- 
iods.. Until lately their united, long-contin- 
ued and importunate intercessions: with. the |. 
gods and goddesses who are supposed to have 

the ear. of Heayen, and are themselves pos- 
sessed of” the sgcret of giving rain, have been | 
unavailing. “the efficacidts means of for- |} 
been tried-except one, and this | 
year it was destined to be brought forward :| 

unfortunately for,the,more firmly rooting of 
their superstition, it was followed by a gentle | 
shower on thefollowing day, Thisceremony 
consisted in throwing .a. tiger’s head into the | 


or: pool of the. black. dragon, ‘a 
and temple about 15 miles 


his: pray 


performance of this rité was' no: Idss than one 
ofthe chiéf mandarins of the Tsung-li yamtn, 
and one’ of’ the ‘most intelligent: men in China, 


affairs; 
Various “Hive ‘presented to} 


s Imperial: Majesty 10 | 


Unless ‘the ‘tiger's: head had brought | 


would have been recalled. Some reas- | 


“palpable to the officials: ‘and peo 
mperor and his 


oug "the usual 
‘for ram ‘is the’ following: An | 
vill. take ‘part. ina provession, |. 


Tn of drou 


‘introduction of something | 


— 


iwrdaths of! the same encircling their brows.— 
The willow: is chosen because of its. pluvial 
protlivities, and its fondness for the banks of 


streams. An image in the usual Chinese man- 


antastic colors, and called the Lung Wang, or 
der a willow bower, and so carried, from. vil- 
lage to village, until the cirenit "agreed upon 
beforehand has been performed, Sometimes a 
Pearly Emperor Supreme : Ruler (the chief 
‘Tanist divinity) on paper is adopted. Or the 
Lung Wang may be simply a chair surmount- 


chair, in which 1s inserted a willow branch 


chair has. two bearers, and is followed a a 


‘mnimerous retinue beating drums, gongs, &c. 
The houses along the line of route have pla- 


carded in front of the doors and windows 
pieces of yellow paper with various emblems, 


‘Long Wang for rain, On the top of the 
branches carried in the hand is placed yellow 
| paper.of, the form and with the stamp of shoes 
of silver, and inside this is a pape the 
names and addresses of the supplicating people, 
oy of. th e month, reasons for praying for rain, 
promises of what will be done if such 
prayers should be answered, &c.; and this, 
cator ry offering to Heayen. The god or 
seate 
|. waving of branches, and shoutings of the peo- 
| ple, is thus carried from one village to another. 


| inhabitants come out.in a body to, receive and 
welcome it, and burnincense. _ They then take 
water and sprinkle. it over the Lung Wang. 


themselves at the yamén, and here the chief 
magistrate in his robes of office comes out, 
Aneels thrice end ké-t‘eus nine times to the 
Dragon King. The people kneel, and he, ris- 
jing, addresses them—asking sundry ¢ uestions, 
and advising them to.return to their homes in 
peace and: be industrious, and he promises to 
| represent . their sad case to the Emperor, with 
| the view of relieving them of the year’s taxes. 
| When matters become Very ‘bad, ood man- 
n| darins. (?). sometimes open the public grana- 
ries without waiting. for crders, and so satisfy 
| the wants of the starving. This act. exposes 
them to, punishment; but, because the , deed 


from the Emperor, .'The fayor 


ner: is'made of mud, with fierce eyebrows, 
eyes, long beard, ete., aud arrayed 


Dragon King. ‘He.is seated upon a table un- 
likeness. of the local. magistrate, or of. the 


ed by willow twigs, with an incense pot on the 


‘bearing the following inscription:— 


mottoes, containing invocations to the 


| lifted up towards Heaven, is burnt as a ip 
on the table, amid the foie g of gongs, 


On arriving at the. outskirts of a village,, the 


In returning to their chief city, Nety resent 


a. good one,and worthy of all praise, they | 
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ages !— Vide the beggars, and the condition | 
of his capital. 


Mandarins usually pray for rain, by burning 
incense morning and evening at sdme temple. 
The Buddhist and Tauist. priests Hike wise en- 
gage in services for the same object. Their 

plan, is to repeat their worn out and unintelli- 
gible formulas, accompanied by unusual templé 
paraphernalia of gongs, drums, bells, incense, 
&c. The Emperor calls upon several of. the | 
princes and great officers of state, in seasons 
of severe drought, to proceed to certain tem- 
ples to pray for rain. The favourite Buddhist 
temple in. this locality, is the one popularly 
known as the “Great Bell Temple,” outside 
the walls of Peking.. There the princes, man- 
darins and priests remain for several days, | ‘ 
burning 1 incense, kd-t‘eu-in g,and chanting pray- 
ers. Their devotions are divided between this 
temple and ‘the chief Tauist one, called sthe 


ise situated inside the imperial city. 
Emperor goes only to the imperial build- 


ings or temples called }R¥, and especially. to 


to the west of Prospect Hill:, He 


repeats prayers to himself, looking towards a 
wooden tablet with appropriate characters upon | 
it, or in front of the altar containing offerings 
or sacrifices. Prayers are thus offered: every 


seven days. The commencement is called Be 


sa, and if rain should have fallen within the 


above period, then the offerings: called | fi 


are removed. Tf rain should, not fall 
‘the first seven days, the period of the t‘au is 


extended, and two high mandarins proceed to | 


the pools of the White and’ Black Dragons, | 
and fetch water to the Bell Temple, and before 
this they burn incense and k6-t‘eu. ‘The Wwa- 
ter is brought from these two pools, because | 
the dragon is supposed to have some power 
over rain. Should it still not rain, the Sg 
or gives gifts,’ bestows favours, | grants 
dons to criminals and state offenders, mnititintes | 
punishment, and ordets the trials to be pushed | 
‘forward and the ‘casés dismissed, or lement 
punishment. to. be’, inflicted. “This is’ called | 


He also. calls upon: ‘his! 


mandarins to correct abuses, to sapeak the 
truth, and confess where they have gone 
_ Wrong in the administration of affairs. . This 


‘is called BY — the t‘au should 
‘still remain until the 4th or 6th period, then 
. the..Emperor causes the officials to Tekere, the | 
vpeople of their taxes:for:the “year; -and 2f:it 
gtows :still: worse; and’ :rain ' not: fall, the 
orders money carried to those } 
districts suffe 
them app 
it ‘still — 


| way behind, .On coming 


| fellow-villagers andthe hated and impious bar- 


drought) and: to: have} 
out:aniong the starving peo- | 


the Emperory when of “age, proceeds i its person | 
tothe ‘Temple of Heaven. At: present, the 
Emperor is only,11 years of age, but so great 
has’ been. ‘the drought, that he. wished to go 


to the ‘ | “but , fortunately, it rained be- 
fore h could be executed. ‘The first 
tine, ‘des to’ thé altar of ‘Heaven in his. 
ch dir? an if’ it Should still not rain, he Pro- 


ceeds on’ ‘foot ‘a distatice of 10 Ii. 
“The following tig gave 'the key to these 
rather’ len piel immary remarks. Mr. 
Of ‘the B. & F. B. Sow: 
ety, in the’ fiorth of China, during ‘his late jour- 
ney to the east’ of Peking, distant from here 
about 300 li, after Jeaving, ‘a place called 


a distance of, 50 li,-met about.100 men in pro- 
cession with, achair, praying for rain. . 

two. carts, had gone, ahead and left him some- 
up he observed that 
in,the village, and the 


hr. W.. g carter to halt, which 


* 


the carts. had sto; 
carters called to 


remongtrance unheeded... Even Chinamen 
| become courageous when connected in any way 


with foreigners. Mr. W,. passed, through, the 
procession in his.cart, and at the very aa of it 
he-was, stopped, by.an elderly man, and asked, 
“ What. are -youdoing? ” He answered that he 
was selling the, pepkant, the living God, who 
gives rain. and. all things. He then: asked, 
“ Wheniis. it. going, rain ?? Mr. W. _re- 
plied,, that’ he did not, know. He was .then 
‘asked, “Do you not.know, that. you should 
not pass this way’ dishonouring the chair of the 
Lung Wang?.”., .Mr,,. W.. insisted, on moving 
along and, being allowed to pass,unmolested.. 

this, thé elderly: man called upon.. the 
in the procession, .and 
round 4nd sutrourided the cart. 
had dismounted from the. cart; and the. 
as they-Hocked :around,ibegan to beat him ‘with 
the branches of thetrees ‘which théy:: carmied 
_|in: their ‘Hands... Two men in the crowd, 
that he was being’severely beaten; and fearmmg 
the consequences, — mpon Mr. W. to jump 
into his cart-agains! and=putting him inside, 
they placed themselves between their | 


barian, .’The le thereupon ceased bestang, 
‘silence: bengtobtained, with one voice 
demanded reparation for this insult to the Lang 
Wang’s:chair: Onetof the leaders—there were 
three=-criedsout, “ Break one-of the carta! ”— 
/They were' asked if they wanted money, books 
or “No, we only 
‘wish: you to: bow. to:the chair, and so and eid” 
our behing, they rendered null and void: 
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October,} 


Others said the breaking of a cart would | his teacher, who, he feared, might have fallen 
not do, and the old stout man said there was| into the hands of the rain-praying procession. 
only one thing to be done, which would satisfy | Just at this moment the teacher made his ap- 
aid pacify the crowd, and that was to bow| pearance, bringing with him three soldiers; 
down to the chair. They were told he could | but of course the necessity for military inter- 
not do this, he could bow only to the Creator | ference was done away with, as the crowd had 
of heaven andearth. They again asked, “then | dispersed, and Mr. W. was liberated. The 
why does it not rain?” They were told that | magistrate did not hold out much hope of re 
if they left off their superstitious rites and | dress being obtained, or the crowd being pun- 

rayed to the God of heaven, that they would |.ished. : 
are rain. They answered that “they didnot} PEKING, August 11th, 1867. 
understand the Lord of Heaven religion,” and eee = 
ensued. Mr. W. was asked to explain the 
books, the crowd vociferating that they could| Y977/NGS ABOUT THE CHINESY. 
net read. And then another tumulttookplace.;| 
custom—that he never séen or heard of it 
before, and that he could bow down to God Droug ht se Northern Chinn —¢ ippro aching 
only. "They then asked. “‘ Where is your teach- Famine.— Present prices of articles of Food. 
to Yen-po-yung to secure the help of the sol- crops —Praying Jor Snow.— Praying for 
diery stationed there, and those of the latter| 471" % Timgehau by Boys.—Praying for 
in the other carts had fléd. The colporteur 
with Mr. refused Tit. two or three weeks past, the prevalence a 
down to the image. At last it was evident | ‘ f drought in Northern China has been alarm- 
that the crowd would not release him and let.| '"8- It extends more or. less generally over 
him go, and so Mr. W. b forgiveness of the four or five most northern provinces. Large — 
them, saying that he was ignorant of these | "acts of country have been left untilled on 
‘things and ought to be excused. Upon this | #ccount of the hardness and dryness of the 
«the old man said that be would go and bow | ground, or if sown or planted, the seed has 
-. -for him. - One of the leaders snatched a New| failed to produce a harvest. We hear painful 
- -‘Pestament from the hands of Mr. W.and plac- | #ccounts of suffering in the country. In one 
- ‘ed it on the chair before which the old man bent | Place, 10 or 15 sniles from this, not long since, 
‘down, and then the same leader said to Mr. W., |? whole family poisoned themselves to death 
“you edisat worship your book;” but Mr. W. because they found it impossible to procure 
said, “it was not the book, but the God of whom food. Two or three months since, we heard 
‘the book spoke that he worshipped.” After a that in a certain locality the poor people were 
long interval, the old man sald, “bow down | s™nding up the stalks of sorghum, (arbadoes | 
thea to your own God, and it will be all right,” millet,) with its seeds, and eating the mixture (°\ 
and so Mr. W.; turning his back to the chair, when cooked, in order to sustain life. } \ 
‘knelt down on the street in the midst of the| Fears prevail, and with solid foundation, that 7 
‘infuriated mob, and prayed to the ‘God of heav- there will be great and extensive suffering | 
en to forgive them, and to enlighten their minds | 8mong the poorer classes in this section of the — | 
In the knowledge of His will. After prayer empire during the coming winter and spring. |. 
the’.people dismissed: him in a very friendly It is difficult to see how such a state of things | 
‘manner, asking him if he were a messenger | can be prevented. There are strictly speaking 
from the Emperor. The people all belonged}no good ore of Indian corn, wheat, kauli- 
toa village called Pai- wang, and the old| ng, millet, beans,—which are the staples of 
man who pressed him to resume his journey the country. In fact as the people express the 
-Jeft, saying, “ You see we have taken nothing state of things, there are no crops of these 


R 


of your things.” grains. 
. Mr. ‘W. thinks that but for the providence; The prices of the most common articles of 
of God he might have been stoned to death, as | food has doubled or nearly doubled in about 
they hinted. to the colporteur. It was very | one year, as willbe seen from the following list 
providential that the chief leader. and others | of prices. Flour now sells for 48 cash per catty, 
_ of their own party interfered and got him into | last year the price was as low as 25. A catty 
the cart, standing before him, protecting him, of Indian meal (maize) brings 22 cash, last 
 and'at length appeasing the multitude. On the | yearit brought 15. Kauliang per measure sells 
_ following’ day he acquainted the mandarins of | at 26, instead of 14 cash. yellow or 
which he: was going; of what had | white millet is worth in market from 45 to 50 
occurred, and besought them: to intercede for | cash per catty, while last year its valué waa 28 
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or 30 cash. Rice is sold at. 80 ‘instead of 60 
cash, but this article is seldom used except’ by 
the middle and well to do classes, being gen- 
erally regarded in this section as a luxury. 
These changes in the prices of the most im- 
portant and most commonly used articles of 
food indicate better than any mere verbal de- 
scription could do, without these, the present 
state of things at this place and vicinity. If 


these things exist now, what will be the facts 


before the harvest of next summer is not med 


During the past two or three weeks an im- 
mense amount of water has fallen here. I do 
not know .how extensive the fall of rain has 
heen, but suppose it to have been quite general 
over the country. For nearly a week past, the 


Chinese here have feared it would prove too | 
much, flooding the low lands, not only prevent- 


ing the raising a second, or tather a late crop, 
but pT hg what little there was growing. 
It is said that there will be great efforts put 


forth to raise late crops of some kinds of grain, 


as buckwheat, beans and peas, a kind of millet, 


and a certain kind of grain English name un-|~ 


known, HE ). the flour of which is sweet, 


and is used much as the flour of Indian corn is 


used by the Chinese. Many kinds of vegetables 


will be raised, if ae rains cease so as to 
allow it. It is sincere! 


suffering humanity, that the mischief by 
drought in the early part of the season will be 


repaired to a good extent by the produce of 


_ the late crops, the seeds fur which are now bein 


ut into the ground in the north of China. 
Peridiice should keep back frosts till late in 
Oct., doubtless much food for man ‘and beast | « 


will vet be raised. 


Last full very little rain ‘fel, and this was 
followed in the winter by an undesirable scarci- 
ty of snow. In the absence of rain, the'people 


| in Nerth China look to snow in the winter to 


moisten and prepare the soil for agricultural 
purposes in the spring. This did not fall in 
the desired quantity last winter. Consequent- 
ly resort was had very extensively in this place 
to the usual method of praying for snow— prief- 


ly described as follows. 


Four Chinese characters relatifs to snow 
were written on one, or two, or four pieces of 
yellow paper of a qs re or oblong-shape. In 
case of tour pieces being used, one character 


would be puton one piece, the size of the piece 
varying according to the taste or.caprice of the 
‘prayer-offerer. 


e four would be arranged on | 
a public wall, or the side of the house, or on 
= which would: be suspended | 
for chairs and 
one, or two. pieces 
be teen in some 


| flakes like geese feathers,”—literally, 


hoped, for the sake of | 


passerby. These characters. constituted 1 
prayer for snow. The paper or papers on 
which they were written generally remained in 
= till injured by the weather. 

I send a list of 15 sets of 4 characters, each 
set of which may be regarded as a prayer for 
snow, when arranged as above described. Some 
of them may be translated as follows: “May 
Heaven send down a great snow.” -“ We pray 
for a. great snow.” “May everywhere descend | 
& great snow.” (May snow fall in) “large 


** Geese 
e) “snow 


feathers large flakes.” (May there 
flowers like one’s hand.” “Ha! it is in very | 
large flakes.” (May we have) “snow flowers 
in large flakes.” ‘May snow be up 
like hills.” | | 


> 


During the past spring and summer, pra aying 9 
for rain been resorted to very generally, in 
villages and cities. Besides the ordinary pro- 
cessions in the streets, common here as wel las 
in other parts of the empire, parading various 
images, &c., by adults, there have been other 
methods adopted, not seen in the more south- 
ern parts of the empire. In the month of May, 
while at Tung-chan, I noticed companiés of 
lads 12 or 15 years of age praying for rain in 
a singular manner. A company consisted of 7 _ 
or 8 lads, each of whom. wore a garland .or 
wreath of green twigs with leaves around his 
head. A representation of a dragon, made of 
mud, and placed on a board three or four feet 
long by one broad, having muscle shells stuck 
on the mud in spots to resemble or. indicate 
the supposed unevenness or proyressions. on 
the body of the reptile, was ae by four boys 
through the use of ropes and carrying pee 
A Ms artly filled with water was carried by 
two others Under the escort or direction of'a a 
boy who acted as leader, the company. would 
from shop to shop. After g the wa- 
ter pal in the shop, the mu: the 
before it, . conipany 
forth into. a shrill song, or a 
minute or two' to recite,—which ‘was supp 
to indicate their desires ‘for rain. “Atthe dlose 


of chant, the stop: the 
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lads fotithele ¢ praye rain, with a fart cash; | ‘Karly in Jie, ‘a’bell from Troy, New York, 
when they proceeded to another shop to pert Weisting over 200 tbs:, was placed dn a found- 
form thesame-routine, ation ‘over 20 feet above the ground, made on 
Praying for raitin the mbbveth by boys | four posts, which were erected "bythe corner 
is not: practiced here. * ‘Phe: gencral method of of ithe chapel of the mission of the Am. Board 
‘for. rainy! practiced “in' this''adty last | in this city, covered over’ by a‘ wooden roof, 
sprig. and snmmer, has beon that of employing leaving the be'l in plain view of neighbors. and 
of fout Chinese characters in away’ nassers-by; ‘That unfortunate | bell’ has ‘been 
torthat described: when speaking of ‘praying for extensively’ charged with having prevented 
snow, the only difference being that ‘the: char- | the'fall' of rain ‘since its erection. 
xeters related to tain instead of snow, as vinat:| much ‘as ‘the ‘drought commenced several 
ter‘efcomse: The characters were’ arranged, months before the bell was placed in position, 
when’ written: on’ yellow paper, according to afid ‘extended over 4 tract of country meas- 
the'preferences: of the. ‘offerer of the prayer. ured by’ hundreds of ‘miles in diameter, on the 
Sometimes they: oecupied yory conspienous po- | part ‘of foreigners it was difficult +0’ perceive 
sitions. remember seeing four: chataeters, cléatly: the’ jconnection between causé and (as- 
each considerably more than a foot sqnare, ‘on serted) effect. Perhaps the Chinese will charge 
four pieces of -yellow paper, arranged at an in-| it now with being the cause why the rain does 
terval of 15 of '20 feet between each on ahigh not cease falling. The latter would seem to 
wAll, near Drum, To sting in the be'as reasonable as the former: | Certain it is 
center af this city. | that'the:rain’does not'¢ease to fall when the 
list ‘of seth i people desire'it to cease. 
aby of Which may bé.used ax a prayerfor |. “THENTSIN, | ‘Aug., 18th, J. 
ay Heaven’ send down’ rreat rain. The Missionary Recorder.) 


there ev rerywhere descend sweet ‘prec OF FO R ATC VERSUS ANTEFO 
“Truly, jit a'good rain? “EIGN POLICY, 


ver great kay ior sweet shoay-) 

* May the clotids and th¢é!fain |. 

till.” {t'will-he observed I have trdns- |. may bea strong anti-foreign 

lated some of the sets of aracters, they refer ing ; in. the N orth, but pro-foreign policy pre- 

to the Min as havingalready fallen, “The sdme | ponderates ‘nevertheless, as will be apparent 
“remark is ‘ap pp to thé trafislations of ‘one anyone who will. take the trouble to pe- 

“the relating to prayy Saw ruse; the followin: Rescript.. 


|:College Wo-jén, Mongolian of great 


‘i, jor abilitf and. who: is at the ‘present tinte 


au 867. | 


| ta siao shih, or Chief Secretary: of State.— 

~ |.He took. eare sonie: time’ back to express 
| himself: openly hostile to the measure which 
(been inaugurated; but instead his 
‘memorial being approved ‘of; it’ met witlr 
It, moreover, elicited from 
his Tm] master ‘rescript ‘which con- 
‘all, his ‘views; and‘the Emperor 
“The Chinese’ here e evi rth nk tha sur. | ed him to erate with the members of 
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ficient’ quantity: rain has lately fallen ‘to Tsungli Yamun in’ carrying out the 
purposes ;’ ‘for whon ‘the tain against ‘hic Had_in- 
ay ‘be heard 'in the streets, éx- eighed. "This. appointment, possibly, ip- 


addressing. | the | the,, Chief. Se¢retary - to,- for 


stop it raining. leave. of, to. rebarn home... ‘This 
‘present. edict ‘will -perbap a liawe tha 
part; whic wilh meckasitate: his rém 
Pat home under the’tharge of-the doctor 


| ‘Rother with have snddenty reached the 
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cence ofr to rat 


Sub Prefect, ‘Yang g-tin ig: -hsi, advisi 


-occasions enjoined upon, | 
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her the 


declining years 0 pilg on 
Fhochaw, Sept. 186%) 


TRANSLATION OF THE RESCRIPT. 


“The great drought which has prevailed 
of late, led Us to issue a detree inviting a 
tree expression of opinion from all on:state 
policy; Our desire being’ to’ obtain some 
valuable suggestions suited to the exigen: 
cies of the time, which would be beneficial 


to the vovernment, ‘and whith would 


to alleviate the sufferings of the people: 


«The Board of Censorate now 
sented to Us a memorial from. the expéctant 
ing Us'to 
abolish'the International College, ‘m order | a 
to neutralise the change in the atrhosp here | 
which has of late about.’ "The 
morial is a ‘coneéatenation of": jabbeéring, ‘ex: 
tending over several thousand ‘‘¢hiarai eters, 

nd the whole of it is full of ‘absurdities. 


“The International College has hes en 
existence now for three or four years raat 
and during the present year ‘astronomy 
and mathematics, have added, tothe 
other studies, and there is littledoubt that 
they will, proye a source of benefit to the 
state, . ‘The Censor, Cha ng-shéng- -tsio, and 
the. ‘Chief Secretary,” en, on several |: 
8 to Our 
decree authorisin. g. the, inaugur ‘ation of the 
College ‘but ‘their un erstanding Were §0. 
bigoted and perverse that We were ‘obliged 
to-explain matters in, several decreés, 


der that they might, view Meth! in) a proper 


ii ight. 


The ten Wintel are embodied in 
the Sub-Prefect’s memorial’ appear to. 


based on. the representations tq 


Throne on this subject, ‘The immediate ob 
Jeet which the Sul Prefect, has in view. in 
advancing them, is to gain official prestige. 
But of this intention We will say: not 
here. There are so many important’ con-. 
siderations which are close} conriected with | 
the customs of the oh “that We ‘are 
again compelled to take the matter’ Up; jn 
order to’ remove from the ‘minds of ‘al 
that may be stil 


The rem narks in ther memoria bat 


the high ministers of, the peg 

are Jed to en at ca have 

-tit Wh 6 is only a'Sub- | 
refect, and t 


there Ore. low: in. Bo to 


| 


ng | | mised the high 


/nectton 


take upon himself..to. sitialign ministers of 

memorialist eave that. the of 
| astronomy: mathematics should be pr: - 
tingial,, aud. not. imperial... What. (part, of 


thd Empire, then, is‘ tree trom iniperial, ju; 


risdiction? «. wer} of the. Sovereign 
extends all over the, Empire, everything 
that is practicable with the pravincial/must 
be eqiiall ly. 60, with the central, government, 
ff “The: ub-Prefedt indulges in further va- 
garies: He prays ‘that, if the measure must 
e carried out, no menrbers of the Hanlin 
or other graduates. be; taken into the .Col- 
lege. The object of the government, ‘in in- 
stituting literary examinations isto open. up 
path for talent, and to. fit people for taking 
their part ini the official arena... ‘Tsérig-kuo- 
fan; and, Li-hnhg-chang have | both; passed 
through. the, Hanlin fieademy, and yet they 
never make this''a plea, ifor: shirking {affairs 


| connected. with; international business, It 


fs: not be supposed: that. the members ‘of 
the Hatilin are intended tooccupy theniselves 
solely in. writing and prose composi- 
tions, and that; political are to. 
tio part: of: their duties, 


“As regards the: assertion that 
science is not ap yw to China, and that 
in spite of this ‘the Tsungli: Yatirod: prayed 
that it might ‘Ynorevver, 
that the Yamun forced . the Emp 
compliance: with their wishes, indueed 
him to resist remonstratieey ‘inorder! that 
any little failing might be gbeeure Ht Is 
simply a TOSS 6. and is indeed ‘detest 
“The source of all this bitternessis.trace- 
able ito: Wo-jén, and. to his’ ‘opposition to be- 
‘come a: niémbbr of the Foreign Board:; and 
'the themorial feads very:much:as if itvhad 
‘fs correct; t ief Secretary ‘has 

p ition which Ne ‘holds 
itis cleat that ‘he in Him ‘a 


yer 


Tent spirit. ha retrained from 
‘fering, ih the present fystance,. 
of the opposit ‘ion, party have. Frit 
flnenee to. get up, the’ » and 

ely to,exert.a dangerons, inf fiug 
}mind of. the people,:, to Marte, to 
“THE Chief Secretary, in tons high 
‘position; is naturally“ phac dose: 
with’ thie Throne,’ 
‘should: exertisé” extferie 


ih not allowing any. 
to any way” “his'se 
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ing him tov much, as the present is a time 


ed, and when suggestions are made — 
‘ant only of invitations given. 


libel brought against them, that th ey had 
exercised undue influence over the T 


league will surely not ‘shrink from their 


of ineoherent tionsense, or that such will 
@aty in way. 


this!” 


xx, 2—At a quarterly examination, 


‘sion drose. It reads: “ And David took the 
_ found it to weigh a talent of gold, and there 
David's heall.” The. word. ‘‘talent” in the 


bawer: at. Hok Chiang, s said he thought it was 


to the Chinese text; For he he- 
that t Philistines had made the crown 
on, purpose, hoping that when .they put it on 


David's head oping 


MISSIONARY RECORDER, 


ces to state. now: comand Wo- 


_ jen, on the expiration of his leave, to re-| 
sume ‘his 


ition at the Foreign Board, 


and we desire him to cod 
amicable matiner with his colle es in all 
emergencies that may happen, in order that 
he may: prove ‘his gratitude for Our Breat 

“As to Yan g-ting-hsi, ‘he is fooligh and 
ignorant ; >: but We will refrain from censur- 


when counsel from all sides is most requir- 


“Prince Kung and Pao-chiin have ‘Te- 
quested that a committee be appointed to 
vonsider the memorial of the Sub-Prefect, 
and they have further,moved Us to allow 
them to’ retire fr i¢ Foreign Board, 
pee iding the investigation into the charges | . 

rought against them. They have’ been 


induced to take: this step on account of the. 


rone, 
The requirements of the time necessitate 
vigorous action, and the Prince and his col- 


duty omerely beeause of a little seandal.— 
It iis, not,likdly. that they will take notice 


induce.,them to. excuse themselves from 
_ We cannot entertain 
‘the request. whic they forw ard. 


A Cut) ESE OF 1st 


now in progress, it.fell to my lot to examine 


our native helpers on 1st Chronicles. On the| 


second verse of the 20th chapter some discus- 
erdwn of their king from off his head, and 


‘were precious. stones in it, and it was set upon 
Chinese reraton is translated Sifteen hundred 
ounces, about ninety-four pounds. Some of 
the class thought that rather a heavy crown. 
that the word in the Hebrew |; 

ght be wee: understood. It might | 

to a weigh t equivalent to that mentioned 
is the Chives: version, or it might be a weight 
of seven pounds, or it might be a value of 
about $5,000. On this, Ling Ching Ting, our 


orushed by tt 


ate in hie most 


PRA YER FOR THE RULERS OF 
CHINA. 


Tus. of rivilomee of a missionary 
among this people is one, | fear, that is not 
very much observed by many who are en- 
gaged in the work. Without teking much 
thought upon'the matter, we come to regard 
‘the rulers of this eountry as inimical to the 

work, and adopting the current, denunci- 
‘ations against them for cruelty, injustice, 
and mendacity, feel that they are so far from 
the kingdom of heaven, that a prayer could 
hardly reach so far as they are. Converts, 
inquirers, and other natives are daily men- 
tioned, but my observation leads ime to 


in ublic ministrations. 
ample given us in Jeremiah, XeX IX chap- 


instruct the Jewish captives in Babylon to 
pray for the peace of that land, which in- 
volved their peace too. We cannot suppose 
those Babylonish rulers were any more 
estimable as ménoor rulers than the Chinese 


cation and career of victory had steeled their 
hearts, and rendered them harsh to those 

or captives. Furthermore, there was no 
hon 6 the conversion.of their oppressors 
an valed on the part of the Jews, while 


will be a Christian land. 


In ine Sabbath services in English among 
foreign rs, it is.seldom that one hears 
etitvon to God for the peace and welfare of 
Chine or its rulers, even by implication; 
much less directly for the Emperor or his 


Their hearts are in God’s hand, and He 


His glory. 


dust at this time, an earnest controversy 
g respecting the expediency and prob- 


foreign arts into’ the curriculum of topies 
on which native students.are examined for 
| office; ‘and this discussion bids fair to involve 
the whole body, of literati, and become a 


in Ne 


onary Advocate. 


every friend of Chi 


— 


think that their rulers are too often rare 7 
e have need to bring to mind the ex- 


ter, when the prophet was bidden by God to_ 
rulers, but otherwise; for their warlike edu- 


here we look forward to the day when China > 


advisors, or for the provincial authorities. — 


molds and changes their to promote 


i gon g on among. the leading officers at 


able results of introducing a knowledge of | © 


test of the strength of the resent govern-— 
ment. The progress of this controversy 


| cannot fail to en age, the close attention of | 


~ 


~ 
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To Epiror oF THE Miss. RecorpeEr.” 


much delight the different articles as pre- 


—atel 


the Cultivation of Cotton in China ; which 


wise ‘affecting ~mi 


mercial 


tion, bearing particular] 


ure the article, as an article on the cultiva- 


” how much, 
which Has a’ 
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‘to me; ‘however, that. the pro: | M ‘Dear: Enter, HY 


priety of constant prayer fot the. fect of 
this uires only to be mentioned, 


to comme f to every one who reads the 
Per AS. 


Peking, August 10th, 186%. 


_ My Dear Sir :—Being a subscriber to the 
Missionary Recorder,” and having read. 
from time to time with deepest interest and. 
sented for. perusal in the columns thereof, 
I cannot but feel jealous for its continuance 
and prosperity, as a means of communi- 
cating information. bearing more immedi- 
Upon missionary operations in China, 
And having such feel ing, I trust you will 
pardon me for expressing my regret that so. 
much space of your valuable paper for Ju- 
ly should be occupied by the article “ On 


article has, in my humble opinion an im- 
mediate commercial bearing, not in any 
thissionary effort. Even 
granting ‘that whatever affects’ China com: 
affects it also religionsly 
measure ; yet, permit me, 


I think that that me arate 45 
the @ present: justify 
tion of so la & pape 


Les for ite 


work. I am sure, Mr, Editor,. you will, not | 
think that -T’arn depreciating i In any meas- 


tion of eéttoh—far that: Tread. it | o 
ies much interest and edification, and 
ht at the timd, .Oh!: how ‘iti 
d bé delighted. toread an:article from 
the same, pen upon, the, .“ Destitn- 
tion of China,” and Mr. Ling suggestin 
to missionaries the most effici oot means 
operation among his benightéd d ‘country- 
men. I am sure I should ail suggestions 
with joy, in; which, I believe,’ Mr. itor, 
you yourself: would: participate, aceing’ as as: I 
do from: the. tenor of . your, “ torial 
Not n appreciate that 
on Inis-| o¢ 
sionary offort. the thought coitforts | 
me} feel that, youwill | Sah 
your valuable and increasingly — 
a ant, t paper to become a misnomer. . 
aim yours sincere 


-be somehow rec 
mind @ most valuable one, ‘and ‘of itself w. 
| be worth to” many, heresiter fat’ more th 


upon, missionary | 


cerely 


“observed, in- ooking over the piece 


called, “An Im perial' Order concerning 


Roman Catholics,” that. there is a little in- 
| accuracy in one place, which I wish ots 
as the piece is to m 


a year’s subscription. .. is, 
that while the ‘docuniertt. is dated: 
Chih, 1st stoon,—yet above, at the bottom 
of the fourth line (in the Chinese, ‘t 
ror being the same in. the translation), it is 
stated that “the Prince has, on the 2p pay 
of the 11TH MooN THE PRESENT YEAR, Te- 
ceived an Imperial | Decree,” 
This, of ‘course, is’ as the gi in English 

a man should ‘date his letter aay, 

say that in November of 
he had received news, &e.'’ The confusion 
is made worse by, the fact that the ¢o 
tion would perhaps affect, the YEag in. which 
the proclamation was issued; and if so 

date would probably be in the e Teign of the the 
provi emperor, and not of Tout Chih. 
write hoping that your Chinese.copy 
haps set he matter r right, on 

It Over. 
x| doubt: be used: by. 


n | rigs, for the; of 
not have.troubled you with; this 


ad 


Sep 18th; 1867, 


he Chinese: text waa. 
cording to the; copy ‘sexit :us.' ‘The: document 


Tun h—pe rha 8 on one of. thie. 
of ‘month. it hot’ ‘possible’ ‘that 
‘Was. 


year, and its proclamation haying been delayed 
until after the new. mmenced, th 
“the presefit year” were’ 


‘yetain- 


know of no —Ep,} 


....The 
tice of the anniversary 


| gives an interesbiig ti Japan- 


ese pupils, in the course-of which their o inion 
yhrt Given}: follows :- 
interestin are their with 

‘to’ the evie supe igtiani 


the. western nations t 


Ni ingpo, Aug 12th, ape 


the first month of the first, 


reparéd in the list niogth ofthe 


the words» 


It isinot probate chet! suéli misthke 
would be made, but.if.our copy: we 
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At May 1964, By Rev: 


soh'of Rev: B.S. 


wife of 


its present aut | 
ha RS. erously given us their help 


monthly, mmiggiqnar 


THE MISSION RECORDER. 


(October, 


ROOCHOW, CHINA; 1807." 


of the Witey, D, he forinerly 
An, eldest “dang hter of J. 

York, dune! 1867) by Rev Bishop 

Ow, to 8 IMMA § 


ofthe io, nton, 
aged 94 months, ‘a g ho? 
At Gat 186%; Mea: C: 


, Of th P 


son, of Way: Gavi, M. the Pros. Mission, | 


| 12 
“TA 16th? 1867, elder 
daaghter of A D., aped 44 years, 


fant, 


aged 28 


Tee 


the last numiber of, the | 
ionary Recorder” | 
ublished—at winder | 
‘Justice. “to those who 


sympathy, ‘in oun.attempt:.to establish a | 


¥,.penodical, in: the Hast, 
requires\uséd state ‘that circumstances. en- 


tirely’ beyotid Control have domy us | 


iti 


OE the suc; | 
to.epeakiat 


ot 


| 
view ‘the! ‘publication’ ‘of the | 
Detinite' ‘Atrangements, how- 


ads 1 991) 


rebuke to who; prac- 


‘tice. oF: whathe is ‘pleased to termi>*an 
or’ midst: PP Our w 


OLY 1p 


fiends ‘and patr ‘are hereb y in- 
form: 


number. 


fagts in 


the. case, we can oureely withhold our syin- 
pathy’ frdm him ‘in the attitude he 

a8 ‘the stibject, is one of, great delicaty,’ | 

issues of a personal character are neces: 

| sarily ‘$nvolved in its discussion, we do not 

feel at liberty | to — his communica- — 


tion. 


+-We are. by the state 
of our columns to lay over “Notes in An- 
swet ‘to “A'Stadent on Edkins’ Progressive 


by Another Student.” A critiqne 
at | ON Lobscheid’s “Select Phrases and 


| Reading Lessons in ‘the Canton Dialect,” 
by “A:Student,” must also be indefinitely 
postponed. Other valuable articles i in hand 
are ‘unavoidably deferred. 


—Atfew typographical. errors crept into 
'| the List'of Governors published in our last — 
The name of the Gen- 
eral Shansi_ and Kansuh is & 38, not 
22 that of the Governor General of 
Fokien and Chekiang not and 
that of Biche Governor of Kuongei i 


895) 


a 


Protestant Mission at Amoy, 
has received thé degree of D. D. from Rut- 
Oolleg New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
honor i is worthily bestowed, 


ONAR ¥ IN TELLI GEN 


from a visit to the colony 


of!'Jews in Hona an. 'We are ‘promised a 
‘arrative | of. the’ expedition. Martin: | 
visited this singular people. last year, re- 
port. of ..whoge condition..was published by 
in the last volumeof the Journal 
of the Branch of the'R! A. Bociety. 
thiddle of July an infant son 
of the Mir, was taken away | 
by. death. He mother and an. older brother, | 
acchild years, died: in ‘Abril last, 
making three deaths in’ one family in the 


| space of as’ “many months. “Mis. | 


was, much for her amiable Obris-7 


‘tian veharacter. TART 
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ater: 


eign missionaries, one at Peking and one | 


| return to hina. 


the following : 


losses in thie past few year eats, has 1 now the | 


prospect of batter and cheer times. The | 
mission had been, reduced: to.only two for- | 


at Shanghai. ~ They have now the addition | 
of a new missionary at Peking, the Rev. 
A.C, ‘Hoehing, 7 who came out last year, In| 
February last, the Rev. R... Nelson, ,an-old 
missionary in the China. field, arrived at 
‘Shanghai, bringing: his family with ‘him. 
‘The newly consecrated Bishop," the Rt. Rev. | 
Cc. M. ‘Williams, formerly missionary in 
Japan, i is.expected.out in November. He 
will, it is thought, bring out some new work- 
ers for Japan, and probably : some for Cl China. 
On. his arrival he will inspect the various 
mission fields, and establish stations.at.such 
‘points’ as may seém most eligible’ inhis| 
_ judgment. They have alsg had. the ‘Addi-| 
tion of some Chinese assistants, who have 


foreign employment, to. join the mission. 


One of. these is agen of an’ 1 American | 


Foochow.—On Sunday, Sept. 454 |. 


N. Sites, of the American M. E, J isaion, | 


‘baptized nine persons. at the East Street 
Church, and received them: into’ church 
mem bership—in aking 21 received ‘that 
station during the past year, . On the same |: 
day, Rev. Dr. Maclay atthe, district 
city of Ku-cheng, and there; baptized | 
Yeéeived into the church nine inquirers. | 
The English Church Mission;hes,been bless. |. 
-ed. with much-success during the. past year. 
Rev. Messrs. ‘Wolfe ‘and ‘Cribb have: al 
"niet energetic in ‘théir itinerant labors. “W 

that. they have received, 
60 ;members: during, the have 
‘heard ‘of several additions recently tothe | 
‘churches’ of the ‘Anierican 


in Foochow, Chang- lok and 
Ai, P. Happer, De 


wa 


“The American Protestant |, 
|. Episcopal Mission, witich has suffered many|| 


ters, of correspondents: do this: for 
the purpose of showing that the aan. 
for’ a’ organ, in. Chir has 

‘widely felt, and. that, our, hum 
-establish. such: a’ medium: 

cation’ have’ been cordially recognized. We 
‘hight teadily’ increase the nutiiber of test- 
‘imonials from letters. in, our possession,, but 
enough are given for our., purpose... We 
only to.add,..that- every: port in 

time in the spirit which acte ie 
gnopesa to your projected magazine,:)*. f.. ‘Ton 
glad, you.are to launch the magazine, and helievs:gond 

in English: was tobe published, 
with Qhinese and Oriental missions;: I. 
‘you God speed, and: every success in the. 
ity Your projectéd pepe any sets 

of -uniting, stimolating-and iguiding 


ue 


I think such a want'(a missionary fe t 
the general interchange of Vhong t‘and cdi “tt 
‘might grow dnt'of it'would ‘He botli £6 the ‘cause 
‘wud pledsaiit “to ‘all whosd' heats’ ate in: 
Japan, Sept. Sth,’ 1866. § 

Your proposition, ‘with’ regard to. a month 
“meets exactly my views. Ni Ang. 3 80th, 


Rev, M. Woon: Mod Hoste y 
I should,be greatly rejoiced :to a 
monthly missionary paper) carrie@ into, su¢cessfal oper-- 
ation, *.,.*, have.often thought that suc’ a paper 
would be of great service to the great Missionary dause 
© ii the East,.and)as often wished that‘such at | 


‘be -gotter-ap.— Shanghai, Sept. 10th; 1866s" 
All whorhavé seen the paper express themstlvés pleiised 
with it, “I it'will meet with a hearty rede} 
‘both by missionaries and by mim'y beyond ‘the mis: 
ary circle. It will meet a want which many have’ "hile 
felt; and, we may hope, will I ger've' to bring’ tlie different 
‘more’ into "sympathy with each‘ Other — 


ants 


itemplates an early | 


wr 


froifi' Hongkong. He 
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one who hes become 
desires a copy. — Shanghai, 


that be well to place it in pam. | 
phiet form ? “At ipresetit ft is liable to be lost and torn 
ap, whereas if it were,of smaller size it could be pre- 
served and ‘bound, and then range on the library shelves | 
with the “ Chinese Repositoty,” of which it seems to be} 
worthy’ sti Shimghai, th, 186%. 
‘From’ Rev. ©: 
Enclosed please find miy: subscription for ine Mission. 
Recorder. its monthly appearénce | 
est, and hope the aul will am the enter- | 
Peking, Jan. 30th, 
ev. H. Bropert: 
I welcome the “ Missionary as anew agency | 
_ for good in the evangelization of Chita.’ It will supply 


fro between the different stations, as a glad messenger, 
carrying tidings of every new advatice in the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. * * It will also serve to guard the inter- 
@gta;of morality and religion in China; for it will lift its |. 
woloe fearlessly against ‘vice in every form, speaking the | 
| ‘trath in love.’ Besides; it will enable Christians to in- | 
_ ferchange views and opinions on many important ques- | 
- fiona, ':/ But, in the estimation of many, its most valua- 
ble service ‘will: be tliat:of ‘bringing the work of God in 
China before Christians in Western lands,’ without con- 
suming the time of individual. letter 
Writing. rr Peking, Jan. 30th, 1867, 
little paper: has: heen, received at Peking: with 
_gtent favor. ..; (The, writer, proceeds to make sqveral | 


valuable suggestions; among other. things, urging that 
the form of the publication be changed.—En.) It would } 


of noble forerunner, the | 
nine Repository. Your: own experience 
‘will no doubt useful modifications, as 
Ri work yourself up to the commanding position of the 
-orgun: of in Far’ Bast. Pe. | 
Feb; 21th; 1867, NG] 
“(Rew Vid Ae, of the « Radorder has sent | 
our recent on the 


‘18th Jan., the: attention the brethren was: called. to | 
the “ Missionary Recorfer,” .al}; whom expressed | 
and sympathy with the project, and request- 

that. I te to you assurances of their: aid 


he 


Beam Bev. Conners 
yon elk. in your undertaking, | fo 
‘much pleased’ with the first, ye 
_ what has doubtless been told you often, that 


— 


[have received the first number of the 


@ want of thé: ‘missionary community, and run to and | 


4 
be more easily — Feb. 234, 
Rev. M. J, | 


in the . ‘ Missionary Recorder,” an aad all wish it success. q 
T trust you will persevere in its issue, though in its in. JF 
dpiency you may meet with some 
Ningpo, May 200%, 1867. 


From Rev. C. W. 


Recorder, and read it with much interest. I sincerely ff 
hope that your enterprise will succeed. periodicalof 
‘the kind you propose is very much needed, and can J 


Having only to Shanghai last after § 
an absence of more than half a year, 1 am late on your § 
list of. subscribers, but atill feel much interest in the § 
success of your undertaking. * * The new form I 


is a great une 10th, 
186 


From Rev. E. Bryanr: 
“Many thanks to you and your brethren for 
ing to establish such a medium of communication between 7 
| missionaries, Unquestionably, it was a desideratum. — 
I hope your undertaking will be successful. Thisisthe § 
of my friend and colleague, Mr. J., and, doubtless, | 
‘of all missionaries,—Hankow, July 2nd, 1867. 
J. Duperoy, M. 
’ "We have now a link of connection with you ‘tn the 
“Recorder” which did not formerly exist, Welikethe § 
little periodical, * and feel disappointed when it comes 
uly, 1867, 


Rey. J. V. N. Taxuace, D. D.: 

“Tf Tecan find time I will try to give yon something 

ihe the T trast the paper will suoceed.— 
Amoy, May 14th, 1867. 


From Wiurams, LL. D., we 
on: 


have read the numbers of the Missionary 
they have appeared with interest. You have a wide 
| field for your paper, and it will no doubt gradually come § 
the organ, me mission 1S, 4 
As time on tt 
Po, we should have decided opinions, and, if possible, , 
a united of action. May I say that your 
| nd for the interchange of brotherly 4 
‘pathy \and.the.frank discussion of differing options ? 
That,it should become such is, I am persuaded, your 
trust all will support. you in the 
‘effort.— une 25th, 1867, 
From ‘Rev, Soars 
‘Tho, ertigles in iti are top. perish \be- 
only anew 
‘aad buccess in your 
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it hea aot out in form, that 
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